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INTRODUCTION. 

Giambattista Piranesi was born at Venice in 
1720, and died at Rome in 1778. His tomb is in 
the Church of St. Mary on the A ventine, which once 
belonged to the Priory of the Knights of St. John. 
There is there a statue of some merit zvhich commem¬ 
orates him, and the fact that he, as architect, restored 
and decorated that Church ten years or more before 
his death . He also restored the Church of Santa 
Maria del Popolo, which everybody visits in Rome o?i 
account of its superb monuments of the Renaissance; 
and his work as architect in the ulterior of this 
Church, at least, is not without some merit in a con¬ 
ventional and academical way. This, hoivever, is 
of little account. Piranesi is known now in one way 
only, and in that way is not half so well known as 
he should be. His big etchings of architectural sub¬ 
jects are too big for collectors to enjoy heartily. Your 
true collector is a man of minute and delicate little 
refinements and subtile distinctions in his tastes and 
in his ways, and Piranesi's works are big and 
bold. Moreover, nobody's house is large enough, at 
least in the cities, to contain Piranesi's work with 
any satisfaction or comfort. The prints from his 
large etchings bind up in twenty-four folio volumes, 
more or less, according to the fancies of the owner ; or 
if they are kept in portfolios, they demand in like 
manner a great deal of room and much energy on 
the part of the would-be student. It is true that a 
hundred plates selected out of the mass contain all 
that is best in his work, and that twice as many 
would furnish the student with all that he need 
study ; but that is not the collector's way of going to 
work. The collector wants all. This is the only 
way of accounting for the comparative neglect of this 
great master. It is not, the present writer believes, 
because he himself is an enthusiastic student of archi¬ 
tecture that Piranesi's work seems attractive. The 
student of architecture does not generally care for 
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the painter's or the etcher's portrayal of buildings. 
From Piranesi to Pennell ’ the artist who occupies 
himself with architecture as a subject is rather an 
annoyance than a pleasure to one who loves architec¬ 
ture for its own sake. The thing to look for in Pira¬ 
nesi is not so much architecture (there is something 
to say of that side of him , too) as fine and masterly 
engraving of original subject. He was one of the 
last of the great painter-etchers and painter-engrav¬ 
ers of old times , and by no means the least of them. 
It may be extravagant to say } as some have said, 
that his work would be gathered as eagerly as Rem¬ 
brandt's if it were not so bulky ; but it is not extrava¬ 
gant to say that no man has seen all that the engrav¬ 
er's art is capable of until he has seen and studied 
nearly everything that Piranesi has left. 

The fault of his work as an engraver is in the ex¬ 
treme contrasts of dark and light. He had a nat¬ 
ural tendency toward blackness. There can be no 
mistake about that. One has only to look at the 
Pastum prints to be certain of that—the three which 
illustrate the building called by the artist, and gen¬ 
erally, “ Temple of Neptune," and the one called here 
“ Temple of Juno," now more commonly i( Temple 
of Vesta" or “ Temple of Ceres." He loved to work 
his blacks down to a very complete blackness; and 
although he knew as well as any man how to make 
a translucent shadow ,— a shadow within which mi¬ 
nute details could still be seen ,— he often disregarded 
this important element in architectural rendering. It 
is odd to see him struggling , as in the view of the 
Tivoli Villa (which he has lettered by a slip of the 
graver “ Villa Estnse"), with his twofold instinct. 
He longs to make everything clear black and white; 
and yet the outdoor effect is not thus to be attained. In 
the magnificent view of the “ Piazza e Basilica di 
S. Pietro 9 " magnificent in spite of a dozen errors 
in drawing, the black low notes in the foreground 
are gorgeous coaches of cardinals , contrasting with 
groups of ragged beggars , and the architecture is 
in a higher key. On the other hand , in the ex¬ 
traordinary plate of the Villa Panfili—that in 
which the figures i and 2 refer to the Villa Corsini, 
and the figure j to the Villa Ferroni — it is odd to 
see him hesitating between his desire to get strong 
blacks in contrast with pure whites , and his further 
and equally strong desire to express the delicacies of 
architecture. The print of this plate , of which the first 
state is in Mr. Keppel's collection , is a superb print, 
one that every man who loves landscape and archi¬ 
tecture taken together , or fine engraving of a conven- 
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tional sort, should study carefully. So the fine in¬ 
terior of the Basilica of S. Giovanni Laierano is a 
really surprising achievement, when the difficulties 
of rendering the architectural effects of a large and 
elaborate ulterior like this are considered. And 
here y certainly, the blacks can hardly be said to be 
overcharged. There is, indeed, in the great piers 
nearest the eye a very bold contrast of sunlighted 
edges and deeply shaded sides; but it seems to be 
needed for the general effect, according to the favor¬ 
ite old saying of the necessity of a repoussoir. An 
equally skilful artist who did not like black and 
white in direct contrast quite as well as Piranesi 
might, perhaps, have made a solid-looking and im¬ 
pressive print with more delicate gradations; but 
that is a supposition only. It is not easy to turn to 
a print that proves the truth of this assumption. The 
interior view of St. Peter's is less fine in detail. The 
ornamentation of the vaulting is seen, even in the 
fine first state, to be uncertain and vague, as if the 
artist did not himself know what it was that he had 
to represent. It is rendered with a truly “ nig¬ 
gling ” touch, which surprises one at the hands of 
this practised master. And yet even in this print 
the effect of the interior, as a piece of massive 
building massively treated, is fine. Once again 
what has been said must be modified. The perspec¬ 
tive is certainly incorrect; and the span of the great 
arches to left and right is shown here as impossibly 
great. As delightful as anything in the collection 
is the view of that broad and sunny street in Rome 
(think of a broad and sunny street in the Rome of the 
eighteenth century!), which print has so long a title 
that it seems better to accept the penciled title given 
it by Mr. Keppel on its margin —“ The French 
Academy at Rome." There is the true renderi?ig 
of external architecture ! It is sunny and solid, 
vast and yet delicate; there is no excess of blackness 
here, and yet the effect of sunshine has been seized. 
If the photographic process print, the heliogravure, 
the heliotype, the Lichtdruck, and the photogravure 
had not come to reconstitute the whole business of 
rendermg architecture, one might point to this plate 
and bid the engraver of the present day try to imi¬ 
tate its merits. There are not more than two or 
three engravers of the present day other than the 
etchers of free-hand and non-academic individual¬ 
ity ; but if line-engraving ever is restored to favor 
as an independent art, or if that curious mixture of 
the etched line and the burin line which Piranesi 
loved and the great Meryon did not despise should 
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ever again be take 7 i up seriously, then this prhit 
should be hung in every atelier . 

The student should observe that he must look only 
at early impressions, on thick Italian paper, made by 
hand a hundred years and more ago, if he wants to 
understand Piranesi. The sets in modern libraries 
are not very apt to be fine or to contain any fine im¬ 
pressions at all. The plates still exist, and are still 
used to print from, with sad results . 

As regards the architecture itself a7id the interest 
which the stude7it 7nay a7id ought to take in Pirane¬ 
si's architecUiral studies, it must never be forgotten 
that he gave us the aspect of many a fine old build- 
mg in its much more perfect condition, before the 
havoc wrought by one more ce 7 itury of popes and 
princes or of ignora 7 it peasa 7 its, a 7 id also before the 
clearhig out a 7 id cleaning up of the present archceo- 
logical epoch . Now the archceological work do7ie 
during the last forty years has bee 7 i, 071 the whole, 
advantageous fro7n every point of view. No one ca7i 
doubt that seriously ; but there has also been — what 
was, perhaps, hievitable — a certain stayhig up a 7 td 
piecing out of old work by new ; and this, although 
detected easily enough by him who exa 77 ihies the 
building itself, may deceive in any, even the best, 
pictorial representation. There is, of course, nothing 
of this in the Piranesi prhits ; aitd it is well to k7iow 
in what condition these ruined 7 nonume 7 its of an¬ 
tiquity were before the archaeologists took hold of 
them. Modern archaeology is, or should be, doubting 
and questionhig, and likes not to accept things as 
true on the mere authority of long-co 7 itinued assump¬ 
tion. It is good to learn, as one may learn fro77i 
these prints, that the Arch of Titus was until lately 
built hito a continuous wall, and, on the Foru7n side 
at least, ivithout its entablature, its free columns, 
and its architectural setting out. The print which 
shows this Arch in co7inection with the Villa Far- 
nese, gives the other side — the side further fro 7 n the 
Foru7n, which had been left hi somewhat better con- 
dition. But that view also shows the Arch in a very 
differe 7 it state from its present rearranged and more 
orderly aspect. This restored and rejuvenated ap- 
peara 7 ice it was not to put on until seventy years 
after Piranesi's death. It is good to learn how the 
Te7nple of Cori looked in the year 1*750 or there¬ 
abouts. The Casiel Sant'Angelo, with its additio7is, 
its rooms built for popes escaping in terror from the 
Vaticaii and making a palace a7id fortress out of the 
old to7nb of Hadrian, still keeps, indeed, some of its 
earlier aspects ; but the prhit of it shown in this col- 
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lection , covered all over with letters of reference, gives, 
in spite of these letters, in spite of the absurdly false 
perspective of the Round Tower, an image which one 
is glad to see preserved, of the old building of the popes . 
It is well to have the Piranesi view of the Pantheon, 
now that the belfries have been taken away and the 
abortive secondary pediment has also disappeared, and 
the building is put, as nearly as modern archaeologists 
can do it, back into its original form. Here again the 
drawing of the Round Tower is dreadfully “out.” 
It seems odd that so accomplished a draftsman 
should never have learned the true secret of the “per¬ 
spective ellipse ”; but, indeed, that same “ ellipse ” 
bothers modern draftsme?i too. The view of the 
Ca7npo Vaccino may stir the memories of those who 
k?iew Rome forty years ago ; and it is worth any one's 
while to muse over that for a moment, and reflect that 
under the peaceful grass and trees of this “ cow-field ” 
lay the Roman Forum waiting to be exhumed. The 
two prints of the Antonine and the Trajan Columns 
are admirable renderings of richly adorned archi¬ 
tecture, and these are artistic triumphs as well, 
models of what is fine in engraving. Finally, the 
Arch of Trajan at Benevento is really a magnifi¬ 
cent piece of architectural drawing and engraving, 
and all our photographs should be compared with it 
for a right understanding of the sculpture. As a 
general thing, one hates to have a mind come between 
the original artist and himself. What the second- 
century sculptor meant to say the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury student should be allowed to read without the 
interposition of Piranesi or any one else, and that is 
why photographs are good; but in this case Pira¬ 
nesi's drawing does serve as a valuable comment 
and illustrated lecture, which any one can afford to 
listen to, on the sculptures of the Arch. 

This exhibition includes a portrait print in which 
Giuseppe Cades, the fresco-painter, has engraved 
the medallion of Piranesi, zvhile the architectural 
draftsman himself has put in all the shattered frag¬ 
ments of Roman art that lie about, including admir¬ 
able sculptured friezes and capitals and pieces of the 
great plan of the Capitol engraved on marble slabs. 
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CATALOGUE 

1. Portrait of Piranesi. 

2. Exterior of the Pantheon. 

3. Interior of the Pantheon. 

4. Exterior of the Coliseum. 

5. Interior of the Coliseum. No. 1. 

6. Interior of the Coliseum. No. 2. 

7. Tomb of Cecilia Metella. 

8. Arch of Vespasian. 

9. Temple of Janus. 

10. Villa of Maecenas. 

r 1. Interior of the Villa of Maecenas. 

1 2. Arch of Titus. 

13. Isle of the Tiber. 

14. Site of the Ancient Roman Forum. 

13. Villa of Hadrian, Tivoli. No. 1. 

16. Villa of Hadrian, Tivoli. No. 2. 

17. Villa of Hadrian, Tivoli. No. 3. 

18. Interior of the Villa of Hadrian. 

19. A Temple near Tivoli. 

20. Temple of Hercules. 

21. Temple of Neptune at Paestum. No. 1. 

22. Temple of Neptune at Paestum. No. 2. 

23. Temple of Neptune at Paestum. No. 3. 

24. Temple of Neptune at Paestum. No. 4. 

25. Castel Sant’ Angelo. 

26. Church of St. John Lateran. 

27. Interior of the Church of St. John Lateran.. 

28. St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 

29. Interior of St. Peter’s. 

30. Baths of Antoninus. 

31. Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli. No. 1. 

32. Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli. No. 2. 

33. Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli. No. 3. 
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34 - Original Drawing for the Etching. 

35. Santa Maria Maggiore. 

36. Interior of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

37. Arch of Trajan at Benevento. 

38. The Aqueduct of Nero. 

39. The French Academy at Rome. 

40. The Quirinal (now the Royal Palace). 

41. The Fountain of Trevi. 

42. The Fountain of Acqua Felice. 

43. Arch of Constantine. 

44. Piazza of St. John Lateran. 

45. Interior of the Temple of Bacchus. 

46. Piazza Navona. 

47. Ancient Roman Sepulchre. 

48. Temple of the Sibyl. 

49. Baths of Titus. 

50. Arch of Septimius Severus. 

51. Arch of Titus. 

52. Temple of Juno. 

53. Column of Trajan. 

54. Column of Antoninus. 

55. The Dogana. 

36. Temple of Minerva. 

57. Temple of Peace. 

58. Baths of Diocletian. 

59. Forum of Nerva. 

60. The Wall of Tarquin. 

61. Temple of Apollo. 

62. Ancient Bridge over the Tiber. No. 1 

63. Ancient Bridge over the Tiber. No. 2 

64. Palace and Gardens of the Pamphili. 

65. Villa d’Este, Tivoli. 

66. Temple of Concord. No. 1. 

67. Temple of Concord. No. 2. 

68. The Certosa. 
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